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ference of 1907, which regarded the settlement of international disputes 
as a matter of concern not merely to the nations in controversy, but to 
the world at large by providing that the decision of the controversy 
might be in the hands of the umpire, according to the convention of 
1899, and must be in the hands of the majority composed of foreigners 
according to the revised convention of 1907. 

THE VISIT OF HON. ROBERT BACON TO SOUTH AMERICA 

Announcement has been made by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace that the Honorable Robert Bacon, formerly Secretary 
of State and American Ambassador to France, will make a visit under its 
auspices to South America during the coming fall. The specific objects 
of Mr. Bacon's visit have not yet been made public but the general ob- 
ject of the mission is stated to be to secure the interest and sympathy 
of the leaders of opinion in South America in the various enterprises for 
the advancement of international peace which the Endowment is seek- 
ing to promote, and by means of personal intercourse and explanation to 
bring about the practical co-operation of South America in that work. 

The aims and purposes of the Carnegie Endowment have already 
several times been commented upon in the columns of this Journal. In 
the issue of January, 1911, we printed Mr. Carnegie's letter, which ac- 
companied the deed transferring the bonds, in which Mr. Carnegie 
stated his reasons for establishing the trust, and in the issue of April, 
1911, the permanent organization effected by the Trustees and the 
specific purposes to which they would devote the income from the trust 
were stated. In the following number we printed an address of Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, a member of the Board of Trustees and of the 
Executive Committee of the Endowment, delivered at the opening of 
the Lake Mohonk Conference on May 24, 1911, in which he explained 
the division of the Endowment's work into three general departments, 
the Divisions of Intercourse and Education, Economics and History, 
and International Law, and stated what the Trustees hoped to accom- 
plish in each division. 

The Year Books issued by the Endowment for 1911 and 1912 supply 
the details of the work being done in each of these divisions, and some 
idea may be obtained from them of the enterprises which Endowment 
might hope to extend to South America as the result of Mr. Bacon's 
visit. 
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In the Division of Intel-course and Education there has been appointed 
a corps of correspondents and an advisory council for Europe and Asia 
composed of prominent and influential men in the different countries. 
No provision for such an organization for Latin America seems yet to 
have been made, and the extension of the European organization to 
those countries would seem to be a prime object of Mr. Bacon's visit. 
There is also reference in the Year Books to an educational exchange 
with Latin America, including not only an exchange of professors, but 
also an exchange of students. It appears from the last Year Book that 
the educational exchange with Japan has already been successfully carried 
out by the visit to the United States during 1911-1912 of the well known 
Japanese educator, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, and the return visit to Japan 
during the present year of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie; but it does not ap- 
pear to have been practicable so far to bring about such an exchange with 
Latin America, although provision for it has been made each year by the 
officers and Trustees. It was planned to put the exchange with Latin 
America into operation during the year 1912, and arrangements were 
begun for the visit to the United States of Dr. Luis M. Drago, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Argentine Republic, but the state 
of Dr. Drago's health was such that the plan could not be consummated. 
Perhaps the presence of Mr. Bacon in South America will be utilized 
to arrange a definite program for carrying out this project. 

Another project reported under this Division is the scheme for inter- 
national visits of representative men. Such visits have already been 
inaugurated with Asia by the recent trip of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, and 
with Europe by the visit of Baron d'Estournelles de Constant and sev- 
eral other eminent Europeans to the United States. The trip of Mr. 
Bacon is evidently the first step in such an interchange of visits with 
Latin America. This Division seems also to be particularly interested 
in the extension of branches of the Association for International Con- 
ciliation, which has its headquarters in Paris and a strong branch in 
New York City. In this connection it is interesting to note that if the 
recommendations of the Acting Director of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education are followed by the Trustees, it is likely that the Endow- 
ment will rely more upon this form of propaganda in the future, as dis- 
tinct from the work of peace societies which have heretofore been gener- 
ally the agents of popular propaganda in the peace movement. The 
following extract from the report of the Acting Director to the Execu- 
tive Committee, dated November 16, 1912, shows the clear distinction 
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between the two forms of organization and the separate fields of ac- 
tivity of each: 

The Acting Director is entirely clear in the opinion formed as a result of two years 
of study of conditions which prevail both in European countries and in the United 
States, that the work of propaganda in support of the ends which the Endowment 
has been established to serve, can be carried on most effectively and economically 
not through peace organizations alone, but through organizations having a broader 
scope and making a wider appeal. Those persons who become members of a society 
whose name indicates that it is devoted to peace, are already converted. In every 
nation in the world there are hosts of right-thinking and well-minded men and women 
who, while wholly unwilling to affiliate themselves with any peace society, are ready 
and anxious to assist in the work of promoting better international understandings 
and closer international relationships from which peace will result as a by-product. 
The function of the peace societies is a distinctive and very important one. They 
may well form a compact and effective body of workers in the cause of international 
peace and arbitration, who constitute as it were the advance guard of the great 
army which it is hoped can be recruited and brought into active service. In the 
present state of public opinion throughout the world, the best use which the Carnegie 
Endowment can make of such portion of its funds as can be devoted to the work of 
active propaganda, is to build up and support organizations which give evidence of a 
willingness and a capacity to promote closer international relations, to advance the 
knowledge on the part of each civilized people of its fellows, and to multiply the ties 
of friendship and concord between the great nations of the earth. Among these 
organizations peace societies will of course be found, but it would not be judicious 
to entrust the whole work of propaganda to them. 

Societies of international conciliation have recently been started in 
Germany, Great Britain and Canada, and steps are being taken to or- 
ganize an association of this kind in Argentina. It may be feasible for 
Mr. Bacon on his forthcoming trip to suggest the establishment of such 
organizations in the other countries which he will visit. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching and important work the Endowment 
is doing is that which is being conducted under the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History. A full account of the work of this Division and of 
the conference of economists held under its auspices at Berne in 1911 
for the purpose of devising a plan of inquiry and investigation is con- 
tained in the editorial columns of this Journal for October, 1911, p. 1037. 
There is also printed therein the full program recommended by that 
conference. It appears from the reports of the Director of this Division 
that the members of the Conference of Berne have since been formed 
into a permanent Committee of Research to supervise the actual work 
of investigation, which is entrusted to collaborators able to devote a 
large portion of their time to the work and to put the results in form 
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suitable for publication. An American economist having unusual 
familiarity with South American conditions and large attainments in 
economic science, both theoretical and practical, Professor David Kin- 
ley of the University of Illinois, has been added to the Committee of 
Research, and he has planned a line of research having its field in South 
America. Mr. Bacon will probably find the occasion opportune to 
explain the work of this Division and to invite the aid and cooperation 
of the economists of South America in extending to these countries 
the program of studies outlined by the Conference at Berne. 

The Journal has likewise had occasion to comment on the organiza- 
tion and projects of the Division of International Law. In the October, 
1912, number, an editorial comment explained the relations which had 
been established between the Institute of International Law and the Di- 
vision of International Law of the Endowment, under which the former 
has accepted the title and performs the functions of General Legal 
Adviser of the Division. In the same issue there was a comment upon 
the organization of the American Institute of International Law, and 
further comment and information concerning this project was given 
in an editorial in the January number for this year. The field of useful- 
ness of the European Institute to the Endowment seems to be limited 
to the Eastern Hemisphere, and if it is the intention of the Trustees to 
secure a similar advisory body for Latin America, the proposed American 
Institute would seem to be an admirably constituted body to perform 
these functions, and it has the advantage of being already in existence, 
and will no doubt be willing to follow the example of its distinguished 
European prototype and enter into similar arrangements with the 
Division of International Law. 

Unlike the European Institute, a feature of the American Institute 
requires the establishment of national societies of international law. 
Mr. Bacon's visit could not only, therefore, be utilized to accelerate the 
organization of the Institute in those countries of South America which 
may not have progressed so far as others in this organization, but also 
to suggest and aid in the formation of national societies of international 
law to be affiliated with the Institute in accordance with the plan already 
outlined in the previous issues of the Journal above referred to. 

Another project of the Division of International Law in which Mr. 
Bacon could be particularly useful is the proposed Academy of Inter- 
national Law at The Hague. This proposal is briefly outlined in a 
comment in the January, 1912, number of the Journal at p. 205. It 
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appears from the report of the Director of the Division of International 
Law, dated October 26, 1912, that before committing itself definitely 
to the support of such an Academy, the Executive Committee of the 
Endowment wishes to be assured that the Academy is approved gen- 
erally by the countries represented at the Second Hague Conference, 
and that, if established, these countries will aid and assist in securing a 
student body who, after having taken the courses at the Academy, will 
occupy such positions in their country as to make their influence felt 
in matters pertaining to international relations. It is explained that 
by this is meant students drawn from the different branches of the 
government service, such as the diplomatic and consular services, and 
the military, naval and civil establishments. The successful operation 
of such an arrangement necessarily requires the cordial sympathy and 
support Of the South American countries, and Mr. Bacon's former high 
position in the Government of the United States will doubtless make it 
possible and proper for him to broach this subject to the high officials 
whom he will meet in the countries visited and to secure if possible their 
assurance of cooperation. 

Mr. Bacon is now in the Philippine Islands, and the details of the 
itinerary which he will follow in South America have not been published. 
It is expected, however, that he will return from the Orient by way of 
Europe, will sail from Lisbon about the middle of September, and will 
return to New York before Christmas. He will visit as many countries 
on the eastern and western coast of South America as his limited time 
will permit. 

Mr. Bacon will be the first American statesman to visit South America 
since the memorable visit of Senator Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State of the United States. Mr. Root's trip was such a success in the 
good results accomplished and in the ties of friendship and good will 
resulting from it, that it is hardly to be expected that Mr. Bacon, travel- 
ing as he is in a private capacity, will attain such marked results. 
If he succeeds however, in small measure, in awakening the senti- 
ments which were expressed to Mr. Root on every hand, and if he 
spreads the gospel of good will and friendship, of good understand- 
ing and conciliation, of justice and of peace, which it seems to be the 
desire and purpose of the Carnegie Endowment to spread to South 
America, as it has done, and is doing, in North America, Europe 
and Asia, his mission will have been an unqualified success and the 
Trustees of the Endowment which sent him will have just cause for 
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congratulations for this enlargement and extension of their field of 
activity. 

THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH PECUNIARY CLAIMS ARBITRATION 

In a previous issue of the Journal, 1 a statement was printed con- 
cerning the outstanding pecuniary claims between the United States 
and Great Britain, giving the character of the claims, a brief review of 
the recent diplomatic steps leading up to the agreement to arbitrate 
these claims, and a summary of and comments on the terms of the 
special arbitration agreement signed at Washington by the two govern- 
ments on August 18, 1910, the text of which was given in the accom- 
panying Supplement. 2 

Article 10 of the agreement provided that it, and any schedules of 
claims agreed upon thereunder, should become binding only when con- 
firmed by an exchange of notes. Such confirmation of the agreement 
and a schedule of claims and terms of submission 3 agreed upon June 6, 
1911, was had on April 26, 1912, and the exchange of notes containing 
the confirmation also specified the date of the first meeting of the tri- 
bunal which, by Article 6 of the special agreement, was left to be fixed 
thereafter by the two governments. 

All of the necessary preliminaries to the arbitration thus having been 
accomplished, the two governments proceeded to organize the arbitral 
tribunal which is provided for in Article 3 of the special agreement. 
This article embodies the provisions of Article 87 of the Convention for 
the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, signed at The Hague, 
October 18, 1907, of which both Great Britain and the United States 
are signatories, and each government in accordance with the terms of 
that article, appointed an arbitrator, and the two arbitrators thus se- 
lected chose an umpire. 

The Journal is happy to state that the umpire picked on behalf of 
the United States is the Honorable Chandler P. Anderson, recently 
Counsellor for the Department of State. Although the Journal has 
heretofore, upon the occasion of his appointment as Counsellor for the 
Department of State, called attention to Mr. Anderson's long and 

1 October, 1911 (Vol. V), p. 1033. 

2 October, 1911 (Vol. V), p. 257. 

8 The schedule of claims and terms of submission are printed in the Supplement 
for October, 1911 (Vol. V), p. 261. 



